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THE INFLUENCE OF FESTIVAL ARRANGEMENTS UPON 
THE DRAMA OF THE GREEKS 

PART III 



By Roy C. Fuckinger 
Northwestern University 



Aeschylus' earlier play, the Suppliants, resembles the Persians 
in having no prologue, and so at vs. 12 of the parodus the choreutae 
disclose their identity by declaring that Danaus is their father. 
Moreover, since Danaus enters the orchestra simultaneously with 
the chorus, this statement serves to introduce him also, though he 
has no chance to speak until vs. 1 76. When he does speak, however, 
he makes assurance doubly sure by addressing the chorus as his 
"children." Thus, from the fact that the early plays had no pro- 
logues, there grew up the practice of having the chorus (or cory- 
phaeus) introduce not merely the first actor but every new character, 
as he appeared. For example, when the king of Argos makes his 
entrance in the Suppliants, he engages in conversation with the 
Danaids, ignoring their father, and in reply to their question declares 
his name and station (vss. 247 ff.). This continued to be the 
regular practice, even after prologues were de rigueur, in all the 
plays of Aeschylus and in the earlier ones of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. In comedy this method of procedure was less common, 
partly because this was no longer the usual convention in con- 
temporaneous tragedy and partly because comedy closely approxi- 
mates the manners of everyday life, which do not indorse this 
kind of introduction. When employed in comedy, it was often 
intended to give a tone of tragic parody. For instance, in Aris- 
tophanes' Acharnians (1069 f.) the approach of a messenger is 
announced by the chorus as follows: "Lo, here speeds one 'with 
bristled crest' as though to proclaim some message dire," the 
tragic tone of which in the original is unmistakable (cf. Starkie's 
edition ad loc). 
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Phrynichus' Phoenissae was the first play which we know to 
have had a prologue (476 B.C.). Aeschylus' Septem has the earliest 
extant prologue (467 B.C.). Of course, this change in the economy 
of the play involved a change also in dramatic technique. Now 
the entrance of actors preceded that of the chorus. If one actor 
came alone, he had to introduce himself, as Eteocles does in the 
Septem: "If we succeed, the credit belongs to heaven; but if we 
fail, Eteocles alone will loudly be assailed throughout the town." 
If two actors enter together at the beginning of the play, they may 
by alternately addressing each other by name make their identity 
clear to the audience, as Cratus and Hephaestus do in Aeschylus' 
Prometheus. Moreover, before his exit Cratus calls Prometheus 
whom he has helped to nail to the rocky background by name 
(vs. 85). We have seen that when the chorus opened a play they 
introduced the actors who followed them. It would be natural 
that, when the relative position of actors and chorus was inter- 
changed, the technique of introduction should also be reversed; 
in other words, that one of the actors in the prologue should now 
introduce the oncoming chorus as the latter had previously intro- 
duced the actors. This actually occurs in this play: when the 
choreutae appear, the bound Prometheus addresses them as "chil- 
dren of Tethys and Oceanus" (vss. 136-40). The same artifice 
recurs in Aeschlyus' Choephoroe (vss. 10-16; see below). But it is 
self-evident that this manner of introducing the chorus would 
seldom be satisfactory. In truth, as the chorus gradually but 
unmistakably lost its importance, its individuality faded away 
and the need of formally introducing or identifying it almost dis- 
appeared. 

The chorus soon lost the exclusive privilege of introducing actors 
by addressing them. We have seen that Cratus and Hephaestus 
exercise this function for one another, and the former does the same 
for Prometheus. But the poets continued much longer to use the 
chorus in announcing the approach of a new character. Graeber 1 
claims that Euripides was the first to employ an actor for this 

1 Cf. De poelarum Atticorum arte scaenica quaestiones quinque, 26 (1911). 
Graeber's third chapter has been serviceable in writing the last four and the next 
two paragraphs. 
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purpose and cites Medea ni6ff. as the first instance. Here 
Medea says: 

Friends, long have I, abiding fortune's hap, 
Expected what from yonder shall befall. 
And lo, a man I see of Jason's train 
Hitherward coming: his wild-fluttering breath 
Proclaimeth him the herald of strange ills. (Way's trans.) 

Graeber is correct in maintaining that the dramatic interest is 
quickened by having this announcement made by Medea and not 
by the chorus. But so far as the technique is concerned, it seems 
to me that the same sort of an announcement is made seven 
years earlier in Euripides' Alcestis (438 B.C.), where Apollo says 

(vss. 24 ff .) : 

Lo, yonder Death; — I see him nigh at hand, 
Priest of the dead, who comes to hale her down 
To Hades' halls, etc. (Way's trans.) 

or even in Aeschylus' Ckoephoroe (458 B.C.), when Orestes announces 

the chorus and Electra as follows: 

But what is this ? what sad procession comes 
Of marshalled maids in sable mantles clad ? 

.... Or do they come 
To soothe the ancient anger of the dead 
With sweet libations for my father's tomb ? 
'Tis even so: for lo! Electra comes — 
My sister. (Vss. 10-17, Blackie's trans.) 

Possibly Graeber did not consider this last instance formulaic 
enough to count. But however this may be, at last the actors 
largely took over the function of announcing new characters as 
they previously had that of addressing them. 

In comedy, proper names, and consequently introductions, are 
less important. The names of tragedy were largely traditional 
and conveyed a meaning to all educated persons in the audience 
as soon as they heard them; but in comedy a character might almost 
as well have no name at all as one which had no associations for the 
spectators. Accordingly, Aristophanes and Plautus left many of 
their characters nameless. Of course, when well-known citizens 
of Athens, such as Socrates, Euripides, or Lamachus, were ridiculed, 
they were definitely named at their first appearance. When a 
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significant comic name was employed, it was not mentioned until 
the audience was in a position to appreciate the point of the joke, 
sometimes not until well along in the play. Thus, in Aristophanes' 
Birds the names of Pisthetaerus (Plausible) and Euelpides (Hope- 
ful) are first mentioned at vss. 644 f . 

I conclude this section with three examples of clever intro- 
ductions. In Euripides' Bacchanals (vss. 170 ff.) the blind Tiresias 

cries: 

Gate-warder, ho! call Cadmus forth the halls 
.... Say to him that Tiresias 
Seeks him — he knoweth for what cause I come, 

and Cadmus, coming out, replies: 

Dear friend, within mine house I heard thy voice, 1 

And knew it, the wise utterance of the wise. (Way's trans.) 

The announcement of a new character's coming was usually a pretty 
artificial device, but it is plausibly employed a little farther on 
(vss. 210 ff.) in this same play, when Cadmus says: 

Since thou, Tiresias, seest not this light, 

I will for thee be spokesman of thy words. 

Lo to these halls comes Pentheus hastily. (Way's trans.) 

Again, at the beginning of Sophocles' Oedipus at Colonus Oedipus 
inquires: "To what place have we come, Antigone? Who will 
receive the wandering Oedipus ? " In a blind man these questions 
are especially natural, and the use of the proper names identifies 
the actors' r61es. Soon a stranger approaches, and to him Oedipus 
repeats his first question (vs. 38). His replies reveal the location 
and significance of the scenic setting. The directness of the play's 
first line finds a parallel in Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, Act I, 

sc. 2: 

Viola. What country, friends, is this ? 
Captain. This is Ulyria, lady. 

If our modern playgoer in ancient Athens were an American 
and so accustomed to staid conduct in a theatrical audience, he 
would be surprised at the turmoil of an Athenian performance. A 

1 For the thin walls of dramatic houses, cf. Classical Journal, VII (1911), 10; con- 
trast, however, Plutarch, Moralia, p. 239A and Mooney, The Rouse-Door on the 
Ancient Stage, p. 19 and n. 13. 
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Frenchman, familiar with the riots which greeted Victor Hugo's 
Hernani or Bernstein's Aprds moi, would be better prepared for 
the situation. But in any case he would soon discover that a prize 
was to be awarded both in tragedy and in comedy, and that each 
poet had his friends, partisans, and claque. The comic poets at 
least made no attempt to conceal the fact that there was a prize 
and that they were "out" for it. In almost every play Aris- 
tophanes' choruses advance reasons, sometimes serious, sometimes 
fantastic, for favoring their poet and giving him the victory. A 
few examples will suffice. In Ecclesiazusae 1 154:8. the chorus 
says: 

But first, a slight suggestion to the judges. 

Let the wise and philosophic choose me for my wisdom's sake, 

Those who joy in mirth and laughter choose me for the jests I make; 

Then with hardly an exception every vote I'm bound to win 

Keep your oaths, and well and truly judge between the rival plays. 

(Rogers' trans.) 
Birds noif.: 

Now we wish to tell the judges, in a friendly sort of way, 

All the blessings we shall give them, if we gain the prize today. 

(Rogers' trans.) 

Aristophanes was bald-headed, and therefore the chorus humor- 
ously appeals for the votes of all those similarly afflicted; cf. 
Peace 765 ff . : 

It is right then for all, young and old, great and small, 
Henceforth of my side and my party to be, 

And each bald-headed man should do all that he can 
That the prize be awarded to me. (Rogers' trans.) 

The Birds (1763 ff.) concludes with a sort of "Lo the conquering 
hero comes," an adaptation of Archilochus: 

Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 

Raise the song of victory. 

Io Paean, alalalae, 

Mightiest of the Powers, to thee! (Roger's trans.) 

where Rogers comments: "These triumphal cries not only cele- 
brate the triumph of Pisthetaerus [in the play], but also prognosti- 
cate the victory of Aristophanes in the dramatic competition." 
Similarly, at the end of the Eccles. (1179 ff.) : 
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Then up with your feet and away to go. 

Off, off to the supper we'll run. 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 

Whoop, whoop, for the victory wont (Rogers' trans.) 

where the same editor and translator again comments as follows: 
"These Bacchic cries (Evoi, Evae) do not merely celebrate the suc- 
cess of Praxagora's revolution, they also prognosticate the poet's 
own success over his theatrical rivals in the Bacchic contest." 
In tragedy we naturally could not expect anything so frank and 
undisguised as the first three passages just cited, but for the last 
two an adequate parallel is found in the tag which Euripides em- 
ployed at the conclusion of his Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
Orestes, and Phoenissae: 

Hail, revered Victory: 

Rest upon my life; and me 

Crown, and crown eternally. (Way's trans.) 

which the editors rightly interpret as a prayer for victory in the 
contest. 

But if this were the extent of the influence which the fact of 
there being a contest exercised upon Greek drama, the matter 
might quickly be dismissed. Actually, however, the system in- 
volved deeper consequences. It is unnecessary here to rehearse 
the cumbersome process by which the judges were appointed and 
rendered their decision upon dramatic events. While designed to 
prevent bribery or intimidation, it had two other effects as well. 
One was that, since we have no reason to believe that the choice 
of judges was restricted in any way or that they were not selected 
from the entire free population, the judges would therefore repre- 
sent the average intelligence and taste, and a poet who cared for 
victory had to accommodate himself to this situation and could 
not make his appeal merely to the superior attainments of the 
favored, intellectual class. Secondly, like most officials at Athens, 
the judges were liable to be called to account for their conduct. 
In fact, on the second day after the conclusion of the City Dionysia 
a special popular assembly was held in the theater for the express 
purpose of airing complaints concerning the management of the 
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festival; and if the judges were thought to have been recreant to 
their duties or guilty of favoritism, action could be taken against 
them at that time while the popular anger was still hot and by the 
votes of the very persons whose wishes had been balked. The total 
effect of these arrangements was to render the judges extremely 
sensitive to the public's expression of opinion, which was manifested 
by whistling, catcalls, applause, knocking the heels against the 
seats, etc. Especially in the dithyrambic contests, where tribal 
rivalry entered in, feeling sometimes ran very high and personal 
encounters were not infrequent. To quell such riotous disorders 
it became necessary to appoint certain officials to maintain order, 
like sergeants-at-arms. In view of these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that Plato complains (Laws 659 A-C) that the choice of 
victor had practically been intrusted to a general show of hands 
and that the necessity of pleasing the popular taste had corrupted 
the very poets themselves. Let us consider just how this tendency 
manifested itself. 

First of all, then, in the Knights Aristophanes appeals to the 
audience to impress the judges by a hearty burst of applause; cf. 

544 ff.: 

So seeing our Poet began 

In a mood so discreet, nor with vulgar conceit rushed headlong 

before you at first, 

Loud surges of praise to his honour upraise; salute him, all hands, 

with a burst 

Of hearty triumphant Lenaean applause, 

That the bard may depart, all radiant and bright 

To the top of his forehead with joy and delight, 

Having gained, by your favour, his cause. (Rogers' trans.) 

But some of Aristophanes' contemporaries stooped far lower than 
this. In the Wasps he warns the audience not to expect "two 
slaves scattering nuts among the spectators out of a basket" 
(vss. 58 f.), animadverting upon a scene in a recent play by Eupolis. 
Again, in the Plutus (789 ff.) one of the characters refuses an invi- 
tation to have titbits distributed and adds: "It is beneath the 
dignity of a poet to scatter figs and delicacies to the spectators, 
and on these terms to force their laughter." In the Peace he ridi- 
culed such practices by providing every spectator with at least 
one grain of barley (vss. 962 ff.) ! A more drastic parody was per- 
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petrated by Hegemon, who brought a cloakful of stones into the 
orchestra to be thrown at the spectators. 1 It is only fair to state 
that Aristophanes did not lower himself by using such unprofes- 
sional appeals, but the point which I am urging is confirmed by the 
practice of his rivals and by the fact that he sometimes explains his 
own defeats by his unwillingness to resort to their methods. 

From the nature of the case, tragedy could exhibit no appeals 
so extraneous as the above. To judge from Plato's language, 
already cited, in some of the tragedies of his day we might have 
found closer parallels to these artifices of the comic playwrights. 
Nevertheless, fifth-century tragedy does reveal how the tragic poets 
tickled the palates of their auditors. They did this in two ways: 
first, they appealed to national pride by assigning to Athenian 
worthies a part in the mythological tales which non- Attic tradition 
did not recognize; and, secondly, they aroused the chauvinistic 
spirit by the sentiments, whether eulogistic of Athens or derogatory 
to her enemies, which they placed in their characters' mouths. 
These points might be illustrated at great length; it will suffice to 
mention a few examples. 

According to Attic tradition, Medea sojourned for a while at 
Athens. Euripides took advantage of this fact in order to intro- 
duce the Aegeus episode into his Medea and thus bring the Attic 
king into connection also with an earlier part of the Colchian's 
career. His character in this play is presented in agreeable contrast 
to that of both Medea and Jason, and his chivalry in offering 
Athens to Medea as an asylum from her enemies would bring a 
thrill of pride to every Attic heart. Furthermore, his presence 
served to motivate the famous choral ode (vss. 824 ff.) beginning: 

O happy the race in the ages olden 

Of Erechtheus, the seed of the blest Gods' line, 

In a land unravaged, peace-enfolden, 

Aye quaffing of Wisdom's glorious wine, etc. 2 

(Way's trans.) 

1 Athenaeus (ix, p. 406 D) tells this anecdote so obscurely that it is evident that 
he did not realize its significance. We are told, in the same context, that Hegemon 
was especially renowned for parody. 

2 Cf . Bartsch, Entwickelung des Charakters der Medea in der Tragodie des Euripides 
(Breslau, 1852), p. 24. For the Boeotian version of the incident in Euripides' Sup- 
pliants, cf. Pausanias, i. 39. 2. 
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Athens as a place of refuge for suppliants was a favorite note: the 
actions of Demophon in Euripides' Heraclidae and those of Theseus 
in Euripides' Suppliants and Sophocles' Oedipus at Colonus must 
have given great pleasure to an Athenian audience. 

Still more striking are the sentiments of the dramatic char- 
acters. When Euripides' Children of Heracles was produced, the 
Spartans were accustomed to invade and ravage Attica every year. 
To the ancestors of these pillagers Iolaus says in the play (309 ff .) : 

Boys, we have put our friends unto the test: — 
If home-return shall ever dawn for you, 
And your sires' halls and honours ye inherit, 
Saviours and friends account them evermore, 
And never against their land lift hostile spear, 
Remembering this, but hold them of all states 
Most dear. (Way's trans.) 

Think what indignation at such ingratitude must have welled up 
in every spectator's heart! Later on in the same play (1026 ff.), 
the Argive king, Eurystheus, whom Athens has just defeated in 

battle, is made to say: 

But I bestow 
On Athens, who hath spared, who shamed to slay me, 
An ancient oracle of Loxias, 
Which in far days shall bless her more than seems, etc. 

(Way's trans.) 

Again, in Euripides' Alcestis (vs. 452) the chorus of Pheraean elders 
drags in an allusion to "wealthy, splendid Athens," using the 
adjective \11rapal. Aristophanes said (Acharnians 640) that the 
Athenians could refuse nothing to anyone who applied this epithet 
to their city. In the same poet's Andromache the title-character 
is made to burst out into the following invective against Sparta 

(445 ff-): 

O ye in all folk's eyes most loathed of men, 

Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery, 

Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile, 

Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all, — 

A crime is your supremacy in Greece ! etc. 1 (Way's trans.) 

1 There is a tradition that this play was not produced in Athens, and some main- 
tain that it was played at Argos. If it was brought out there in competition with the 
plays of other poets, the statement in the text would still require no modification. 
If there was no prize or rivalry, the motive of this passage would be the political one 
of strengthening the pro-Athenian, anti-Spartan party in Argos. 
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Thus, in effect the mythological heroes were dragged upon the 
stage before the Athenian populace and forced to affirm: "Your 
friends shall be my friends, and your enemies my enemies." It 
would be easy to extend this list ad infinitum, but I shall close with 
two particularly obvious instances. In Euripides' Suppliants the 
Theban herald inquires, "Who is despot of this land ?" which gives 
Theseus an opportunity to say (403 ff .) : 

First, stranger, with false note thy speech began, 

Seeking a despot here. Our state is ruled 

Not of one only man: Athens is free. 

Her people in the order of their course 

Rule year by year, bestowing on the rich 

Advantage none; the poor hath equal right. (Way's trans.) 

Equally effective with any jingoes in the audience would be the 
scene in the Persians. Here Aeschylus "pays a pleasant compli- 
ment to Athenian vanity" by means of the following dialogue 
(231 ff-): 

Atossa. Where, friends, is famous Athens on the broad face of the 
earth ? 

Chorus. Far in the west: beside the setting of the lord of light the sun. 

Axossa. This same Athens, my son Xerxes longed with much desire to 
take. 

Chorus. Wisely: for all Greece submissive, when this city falls, will fall. 

Atossa. Are they many ? do they number men enough to meet my son ? 

Chorus. What they number was sufficient once to work the Medes 
much harm. 

Atossa. Who is shepherd of this people? lord («ri§«nrd£a) of the 
Athenian host? 

Chorus. Slaves are they to no man living, subject to no earthly name. 

(Blackie's trans.) 

So, we see that the tragic playwrights, more subtly than their comic 
confreres but fully as effectively, knew how to commend themselves 
to the good graces of the populace by incidents and sentiments no 
less palatable than the nuts and figs of comedy. 



